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Foreword 


One of the important, but rare, rewards of the museum 
profession, is to observe the emergence of an artist whose 
work shows consistently, solid progress. Such an 
artist is Jules Olitski. The stature he has achieved in 
American art has made it apparent, that a museum should 
acknowledge and record his achievement. The Corcoran 
Gallery is proud to do so with this his first one-man 
museum exhibition. 

It is not a full scale retrospective; that remains to be done 
sometime in the future. However, Olitski has now reached 
a point in his career, when the work of the past five years 
should be presented in depth. Exposure of this sort is 
beneficial both to the artist and to the public since it 
provides an opportunity to see paintings covering a span 
of years, not just works limited to last year's production. 

To the many people, who have made this exhibition 
possible, we express our gratitude. Our appreciation goes 
to Michael Fried of Harvard University for the 
comprehensive essay which follows. Andre Emmerich and 
his efficient staff have been most helpful. A special word 
of thanks is due Clement Greenberg, whose interest in 
this venture has been constant from its inception. The 
individual collectors, who unselfishly lent their fine 
paintings, cannot be thanked sufficiently. The exhibition 
was originally suggested by Inga W. Heck, who acted as 
its co-ordinator. Finally, our warmest thanks go to the 
artist for his able and consistent help in all phases of the 
preparation for the exhibition. 


Hermann Warner Williams, Jr. 
Director 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art 
Washington, D.C. 
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Chronology 


Born in Gomel, Russia, 1922 
Studied: 

National Academy of Design, New York, 1939-1942 
Beaux Arts Institute, New York, 1940-1942 
Ossip Zadkine School, Paris,1949 
Academiede la Grande Chaumiere, Paris, 1949-1950 

B.A., New York University, New York, 1952 

M.A., New York University, New York, 1954 

Chairman, Fine Arts Division, C.W. Post College of Long Island 
University, Greenvale, New York, 1956-1963 

Teaches at Bennington College, Bennington Vermont, 1963- 
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. . . / say, however: if you talk about essence you are merely 
noting a convention. But here one would like to retort: there is no 
greater difference than that between a proposition about the depth 
of the essence and one about — a mere convention. But what if / 
reply: to the depth that we see in the essence there corresponds 
the deep need for the convention. 

Wittgenstein 

1 

The present exhibition of paintings by Jules Olitski is far from a full 
retrospective. 1 The pictures it comprises were chosen by him from 
less than four years' work, and most of them have been made since 
the spring of 1965, when he began painting with the spray-gun. 
His decision to emphasize the spray paintings is not surprising: 
although the best of Olitski's previous pictures equal the finest 
spray paintings in quality, the latter are unquestionably the more 
momentous achievement. At the same time, by representing two 
distinct phases of Olitski's art prior to his taking up spraying, the 
exhibition insists on the importance of seeing the spray paintings in 
relation to these. And this, I suggest, means acknowledging both 
the sheer unexpectedness of the spray paintings and the depth of 
their connection with his previous work. It is as though on the one 
hand they are without precedent in Olitski's oeuvre ; while on the 
other they bring his previous work to a fruition or culmination that, 
in retrospect, seems almost inevitable. They are simultaneously that 
original and that rooted in what Olitski had already done. 

More than any modernist painter before him Olitski has been 
willing - indeed, he seems to have found it necessary - to change 
the look of his art both frequently and sweepingly. (On one level, it 
is possible to see in this an unwillingness to be recognized publicly 
as a master, if not an unwillingness to succeed publicly at all.) But 
it is also true that, as Clement Greenberg has remarked, 2 none of 
the phases through which Olitski's art has gone since the late 
1950's remains as distinct from the rest as each felt at the time. 
From the vantage points provided by successive phases, above all 
by that of the spray paintings, those aspects of previous phases that 
at first may have struck one as disturbingly idiosyncratic or arbitary 
have tended to drop away, or rather, to be absorbed by the paintings 


Jules Olitski 


in question. And as this has happened the continuity between the 
earlier phases and the spray paintings has become manifest. 

But the spray paintings demand understanding in a wider con¬ 
text than that of Olitski's development alone - one provided by the 
development of modernist painting generally since the late 1950's. 
It is only in this context that one's sense of the momentousness of 
the spray paintings becomes fully intelligible: they are momentous 
not so much because they abandon the look of immediately ante¬ 
cedent paintings by Olitski himself as because they revoke, or 
anyway refuse to accept, conventions of fundamental importance 
to the work of painters otherwise as different from one another as 
Kenneth Noland and Frank Stella. (And since what gives these 
conventions their importance is nothing less than the entire history 
of painting since Manet, the spray paintings will need to be seen in 
a context as long and deep as that of modernism itself.) 

2 

Olitski's spray technique could hardly be simpler. He lays a length 
of unprimed and unsized canvas on the floor and sprays into it 
acrylic paint of different colors from as many as three spray-guns 
powered by an electric air-compressor. 3 By the time he stops 
working, often with two spray-guns simultaneously, the raw canvas 
itself is no longer visible (except, in rare cases, toward the edges). 
In some paintings the surface of the canvas consists of small flecks 
of different colors which, depending on the wetness of the surface 
at the moment they were sprayed on, are distinct or slightly blurred 
or almost dissolved into adjacent flecks, and depending on the size 
of the droplets in a given burst of spray, fluctuate in size from 
extremely fine points to larger though still minute splashes or beads 
of pigment. In other paintings the droplets seem to have flowed 
into one another completely and there are no flecks at all. 

Differences of this kind are experienced as differences of facture 
rather than of color. Throughout the spray paintings the actual 
character of the picture surface varies enormously while the import 
of spraying for color remains roughly the same. Above all spraying 
makes possible the interpenetration of different colors, the in¬ 
tensity of each of which appears to fluctuate continuously, and 
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independently of the intensity of the others. The different colors, 
one might say, inhabit not merely the same space but the same 
points in space. The originality of the spray paintings in this respect 
is striking. In "After Abstract Expressionism" Greenberg described 
Still's and Newman's color in these terms: 

It no longer fills in or specifies an area or even plane, but speaks for 
itself by dissolving all definiteness of shape and distance. To this 
end - as Still was the first to show - it has to be warm color, or cool 
color infused with warmth. It has also to be uniform in hue, with 
only the subtlest variations in value if any at all, and spread over an 
absolutely , not merely relatively , large area , Size guarantees the 
purity as well as the intensity needed to suggest indeterminate 
space: more blue simply being bluer than less blue. A (Italics mine.) 

The first two sentences are true of the spray paintings as well but 
the last two are not. Olitski exploits fluctuations of value, often of a 
quite dramatic sort. More important, intensity of color in these 
paintings is not proportional to its two-dimensional extension. 5 
Instead, it isj^a function of the concentration or density of a given 
color at^any point - what might be called that color's intention. 
(This is the case whether or not the painting in question consists of 
discrete flecks.) It is as though Olitski has found himself working in 
anoxherldimension from that of lateral extension. Or as though he 
has discovered in spraying another direction for color to take - not 
out, but in. 

It is, finally, as though by atomizing color Olitski has atomized, 
even disintegrated, the picture surface as well. Depending partly on 
the colors used and partly on facture, the spray paintings establish 
to different degrees, an illusion of depth whose power and richness 
are without precedent both in Olitski's previous work and in recent 
modernist art. This has to do largely with the difference between 
spraying and staining. The latter identifies color with its canvas 
ground; 6 whereas in his spray paintings Olitski seems intent on 
driving color back into its ground, both literally and illusionistically. 
But precisely this makes the actual character of Olitski's picture 
surface important in a new way. Greenberg was the first to recog¬ 
nize the almost paradoxical character of this state of affairs: 

The grainy surface Olitski creates with his way of spraying is a new 
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kind of paint surface. It offers tactile associations hitherto foreign, 
more or less, to picture-making; and it does new things with color. 
Together with color, it contrives an illusion of depth that somehow 
extrudes all suggestions of depth back to the picture's surface; it is 
as if that surface, in all its literalness, were enlarged to contain a 
world of color and light differentiations impossible to flatness but 
which yet manage not to violate flatness. 7 

Surface and depth, literalness and illusion, are, in these paintings, 
inextricably mixed. 

In some of the early spray paintings Olitski had added streaks of 
pastel along, or very near, their perimeters. Then, during the winter 
of 1965-6, he began to mask already sprayed canvases except for a 
partial "frame" around two or three sides, spray some more and 
then remove the masking. This procedure, which he has used more 
or less regularly since its invention, produces both a clear difference 
and an unprecedented continuity between the previously masked 
and unmasked areas. That is, one experiences the abruptness of the 
transition from one area to the other as something like linear draw¬ 
ing; while at the same time one is gripped and borne by the 
continuity of sprayed color across that transition - a continuity that, 
in effect, makes these pictures just as seamless and integral as the 
spray paintings in which no masking had taken place. Throughout 
both types of paintings color flows continuously into color, indi¬ 
vidual colors being isolated or differentiated from one another only 
by their sheer identities. Or to put it another way, the emphasis in 
both is on the continuity of color as such and the uniqueness or 
autonomy or isolation of individual colors. This is true as well of 
recent paintings, most of whose formats are horizontal rectangles, 
in which Olitski has worked both in pastel and with brush and paint 
up close to the framing-edge: the very nearness of the pastel 
streaks and protracted, fraying brushstrokes of bright color to the 
limits of the support keeps them from being seen as disrupting the 
continuity of sprayed color within those limits, while at the same 
time they are experienced as specifying particular colors with great 
intensity. 

In most of these respects the spray paintings have profound roots 
in Olitski's previous work. For example, in a number of paintings 


made during 1963-4 by rubbing and staining mostly acrylic paint 
into unsized and unprimed canvas Olitski modulated from one 
color to another without leaving a sharp boundary between them. 
At first as in the exquisite Fatal Plunge Lady (1963), the modula¬ 
tion occurs between two colors extremely close to one another in 
hue, in this instance between rose-brown and orange-brown; but 
in Hot Ticket (1964) the broad vertical curtain of color which 
occupies most of the canvas dramatically inflects from intense 
green down through deep blue to bright red - three colors, 
incidentally, that are used often in the spray paintings. In these 
pictures color flows into color in a way that clearly anticipates the 
continuity of color salient in the spray paintings. Hot Ticket, 
especially in the zone of transition between the blue and red por¬ 
tions of the curtain, anticipates the interpenetration of different 
colors as well. There is even a sense in which the flow of color in 
these pictures is felt to extend across, anyway to implicate, portions 
of the canvas that in fact are bare - as when, in Fatal Plunge Lady, 
the colored areas seem to participate in a single descent of color 
from the top of the canvas toward the lower right. 

What I have described as an emphasis on the uniqueness, isola¬ 
tion or autonomy of individual colors in the spray paintings is 
manifest also in Olitski's previous work. Olitski has always been 
concerned with what might be called mutually repulsive rather than 
attractive relations between colors; his aim has always been to 
isolate individual colors rather than to bring them together. Paint¬ 
ings like Fatal Plunge Lady, Hot Ticket and Flaubert Red virtually 
compel one to experience the individual colors they comprise far 
more intensely than if each color were confronted in actual isolation 
from the others. One is forced, that is, to bear down on each color 
with unaccustomed intensity, as though each color competes for 
presentness with every other. Moreover, bearing down on each 
color means bearing down on each bit of it, as though it were 
subtly and continuously changing from point to point, from present 
to present. What sustains one's attention is both the spread of color 
across a particular area and the particularity of color at every point. 

Because of this, the intensity of a given color in Olitski's 1963-4 
paintings is not proportional to its extension. Nothing is initially 
more surprising, even disturbing, about these paintings than the 


extreme disparity in size between the areas occupied by different 
colors; 8 yet the colors themselves are not experienced as differing 
in intensity. Or rather, what is at stake is not so much the relative 
intensity of different colors as their ability to sustain the kind of 
attention I have tried to describe. Perhaps more accurately, what 
one means by the intensity of a color in these paintings is precisely 
its ability to sustain being borne down on: a construal that looks 
forward to the notion of intension to which I appealed in defining 
the character of the spray paintings. 

Finally, the 1963-4 paintings in this exhibition represent two 
distinct stages in what seems to be a continuing struggle between 
color and drawing. In earlier paintings - for example, those exhibi¬ 
ted at the Poindexter Gallery in the spring of 1963 - the tension 
between the two is relatively extreme: on the one hand, the colored 
areas are experienced as clearly, even sharply, shaped or contoured ', 
while on the other the color tends to dissolve its limits, or at any 
rate to distract attention from them. 9 Drawing and color largely 
work autonomously, even against one another. By 1963, however, 
Olitski is minimizing the drawnness of the limits of the colored 
areas. For example, in Fatal Plunge Lady these areas are experienced 
as having just this moment assumed their final configurations after 
having flooded down from the top of the painting toward the lower 
right. This frees color from the compulsion, labored under the year 
before, to oppose and in effect to nullify drawing. In these paintings 
color is dominant from the start, and as a result can be much 
subtler, much lower keyed, much more concerned with internal 
inflection. In paintings executed in 1964- Hot Ticket, Flaubert Red, 
Flaming On, etc. - the minimizing of drawing is carried still further; 
and it reaches an extreme in the first spray paintings, in which, as 
Greenberg has pointed out, "linear drawing is displaced from the 
inside of the picture to its outside, that is, to its inclosing shape, the 
shape of the stretched piece of canvas." 10 (He adds: "Olitski's art 
begins to call attention at this point, as no art before it has, to how 
very much this shape is a matter of linear drawing and, as such, an 
integral determinant of the picture's effect rather than an imposed 
and external limit.") In this sense the spray paintings can be seen as 
realizing to the limit of possibility what Greenberg has characterized 
as Olitski's "urge to escape linear drawing." But it is consistent with 
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Greenberg's observations to see these paintings as realizing, in a 
wholly unexpected way, a strong passion to draw as well. That is, 
Olitski's development during the past five years expresses not so 
much an urge to escape or even to minimize drawing as a desire to 
find a place for it in his art. In this connection it is significant that, 
almost at once, Olitski reintroduced various kinds of drawings 
inside the picture (a fact that Greenberg has, of course, discussed). 
The crucial point is that for Olitski, color and drawing are antagon¬ 
ists: every stage in his development during the past five years, 
including the spray paintings themselves, has constituted a specific 
settlement of their conflicting claims. 

3 

The wider context in which Olitski's spray paintings are to be 
viewed is constituted by the discovery around 1960 by Kenneth 
Noland and Frank Stella of a new mode of pictorial structure, 
grounded in, and lucidly evincing, a more acute awareness of the 
shape and size of the picture-support than had been the basis of 
any previous painting. The shape of the picture-support has played 
an important role throughout modernism. Cubism in particular, by 
adjusting the elements within a painting to a rough congruence 
with the framing-edge, showed an awareness of the shape of the 
support which, although less exacerbated than that evinced in 
Noland's and Stella's paintings, was nevertheless very consider¬ 
able. In fact, there is an important sense in which the structural 
mode of their paintings can be said to reaffirm Cubism's implicit but 
decisive interpretation of the half-century of painting between 
Manet's first great seminal pictures of the early 1860's and the late 
works of Cezanne in terms of a growing consciousness of the literal 
character of the picture-support and a draining of conviction in 
traditional illusionism. Cubism's interpretation of that painting con¬ 
sisted chiefly in its increasingly perspicuous acknowledgment of 
the flatness of the support. But flatness is a tactile characteristic; 
and the denial of tactility manifested in the most advanced painting 
prior to that of Noland and Stella - notably in the work of Pollock, 
Newman and Louis - meant that flatness was no longer something 
an ambitious painter had to, or even could, establish positively. But 
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neither could it be violated, however ambiguously, by illusionistic 
incursions into a fictive tactile space. Rather, Newman's and Louis's 
paintings - as well as, from our present vantage. Pollock's all-over, 
drip paintings of 1947-50 - establish what I have elsewhere 
described as a depth or space accessible to eyesight alone. 11 This 
constitutes a new illusion, one in which the integrity of the picture 
surface remains intact at the same time as its flatness is dissolved 
or anyway neutralized. More than any other factor, the emergence 
of this purely visual or optical mode of illusionism crystallized the 
new and more acute awareness of the shape of the support, includ¬ 
ing its exact proportions and dimensions, that becomes the basis 
of the structure of Noland's and Stella's paintings. 12 

Roughly, Noland and Stella became painters of major importance 
when they began to relate the elements within their paintings to the 
shape of the support in such a way that the structure of their paint¬ 
ings could be said to acknowledge that shape more lucidly and 
explicitly than had ever been the case. 13 For Noland this meant 
centering concentric rings and radiating armatures of color in 
square canvases; while in Stella's stripe paintings - for example, 
the aluminum and copper series of pictures on shaped supports 
executed in 1960 and 1961 respectively - 2%-inch-wide stripes 
begin at the framing-edge and repeat themselves inside the paint¬ 
ing until the entire canvas is filled. (I ought to add that throughout 
this essay I am referring only to Stella's stripe paintings, not to his 
more recent work.) In subsequent paintings, consisting of stacked 
chevrons, Noland found that running the lower edge of the bottom 
chevron into the upper corners of the canvas enabled him to dis¬ 
pense with lateral symmetry as well as with the square format itself; 
more recently he has worked with diamond-shaped canvases in 
which several bands of color of equal width are aligned with one 
or the other pair of parallel sides, and with very long horizontal 
rectangles in which parallel bands of color run their entire lengths. 
Because Noland, unlike Stella, has never been interested in struc¬ 
ture in its own right but rather has always been chiefly concerned 
with color , his development is the more revealing. Specifically, the 
fact that Noland's ambition to make major art out of color has com¬ 
pelled him to discover structures on which that ambition can rely - 
structures in which the shape of the support is acknowledged 


lucidly and explicitly enough to compel conviction - reveals the 
depth of the need for such structures in a way that Stella's exclus¬ 
ively structural preoccupations do not. (It was not until 1964, with 
the appearance of his first paintings containing asymmetrical 
chevrons, that this revelation was complete; that is, it was not until 
then that the structural significance of his previous work, as well as 
its affinities with what Stella had done, became self-evident.) 

If Olitski's spray paintings are seen, as I believe they ask to be, in 
the light of this development, one thing is clear: they cannot be 
described in terms of the conception of pictorial structure that I 
have claimed has been central to the work of Noland and Stella. 
They are, in fact, profoundly opposed to that conception, though 
the grounds of opposition are coloristic as much as structural. By 
the time Olitski made the first of his spray paintings he seems to have 
come to regard the division of the canvas into clearly delimited areas 
of color - without which the structures of Noland's and Stella's 
paintings would be inconceivable - as incompatible with his own 
aspirations as a colorist. This is not to say that in Noland's paintings, 
for example, color plays a role of secondary importance. On the 
contrary, as I have said, the urge toward color is central ; the prob¬ 
lem at any moment is how color must be organized within the 
picture-shape - as well as what that picture-shape must be - in 
order that his paintings compel conviction. Structure is at the 
service of color; color, one might say, is the instrument of nothing 
- nothing beyond feeling itself. 

But whereas the structure of a given painting by Noland can be 
represented schematically, and in that sense at least can be 
detached, or anyway distinguished, from the color, Olitski's spray 
paintings, by refusing clearly delimited areas of color, rule out from 
the start the very possibility of such a distinction. 

In the preceding section of this essay I tried to show that the 
spray paintings are rooted in Olitski's previous work. This means 
that it was his desire to realize his deepest pictorial aspirations as 
completely as possible, rather than antipathy to Noland's and 
Stella's work, that brought him to a position of fundamental 
opposition to the structural mode of their paintings. But this desire 
was both informed and, so to speak, inflamed by his growing 
awareness, not only of the importance of the shape of the support 


to the structure of their paintings, but of the significance of this 
aspect of their work for modernist painting generally. And this, it 
seems to me, amounted to the recognition that his previous paint¬ 
ings did not realize his aspirations as fully or perspicuously as he 
now saw to be possible. 

In paintings like Fatal Plunge Lady , Hot Ticket, Flaubert Red and 
Flaming On structure is subsumed by color in this sense, that the 
first can be grasped only in the experience of the second. And in 
general the desire to make paintings whose structures appear to 
have been determined by - indeed, to consist in - nothing but the 
interaction of individual colors and the overall flow of color as such 
seems to have been a powerful force in Olitski's art during the 
years 1963-4. At the same time, however, the fact that these 
paintings contain discrete shapes and clearly delimited areas of 
color - in short, drawing - makes them vulnerable, or anyway 
answerable, to the demand that they acknowledge the shape of the 
support. In this sense they do not oppose the structural mode of 
Noland's and Stella's paintings so much as they are opposed by it. 
The result is that each of the paintings in question is compelled to 
overcome, by the sheer intensity of its color, what one cannot help 
but perceive as its failure or refusal to acknowledge the shape of 
the support - a perception, it should be noted, that takes an 
essentially diagrammatic view of the areas and shapes they contain. 
That the finest of these paintings succeed triumphantly does not 
erase the demand, or make their structures as significant for 
modernist painting generally as those of Noland's and Stella's 
paintings. What I want to suggest is this: that Olitski's growing 
awareness of the inescapabi/ity of the demand (corresponding to 
the depth of the revealed need) to acknowledge the shape of the 
support incited him to try to make paintings which would defeat 
that demand completely - paintings in which it could find no hand¬ 
hold, in which there would be nothing that could be diagrammed, 
in which color would assume the full burden of pictorial structure. 
At that moment, if I am correct, realizing his deepest pictorial 
aspirations and opposing the structural mode of Noland's and 
Stella's paintings became for Olitski one and the same enterprise. 
And this suggests that while it is true that the spray paintings bring 
his previous work to an astonishing fruition, Olitski might never 
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have come to make them - he might never have gone that far- if it 
had not been for Noland's and Stella's discovery of a mode of 
pictorial structure that both ran counter to those aspirations and yet 
answered so profound a need that it could not be ignored. 

4 

Nothing, moreover, lays bare the depth of that need more dramatic¬ 
ally than the fact that the spray paintings depend for their success 
upon an equal awareness of the shape and size of the support equal 
to that which Noland and Stella were the first to embody in their 
paintings. There are, of course, important differences between the 
ways in which this awareness is evinced in their pictures on the one 
hand and Olitski 's spray paintings on the other. For example, it 
would not make sense to say that the spray paintings acknowledge 
the shape of the support. (They don't fail or refuse to acknowledge 
it either: a demand for acknowledgment is empty in the face of 
them.) But it can be claimed, I think, that in the strongest early 
spray paintings the entire contents of a given picture relate as an 
integral entity to the limits of the support experienced as a whole, 
as a single shape. One's conviction in front of such paintings is that 
the framing edge has been arrived at by the colors themselves: as 
though the paintings in question only happen to end up rect¬ 
angular and a certain size. Furthermore, when two paintings very 
similar as regards both facture and color (perhaps having been cut 
from the same length of sprayed canvas) but different in size and 
shape strike one as unequal in quality it is always because in the 
less successful picture Olitski has, so to speak, failed to possess the 
framing-edge as completely and convincingly as he has possessed 
the picture surface. (In such instances the sprayed canvas has felt 
to me like background in traditional painting.) No paintings, 
Noland's and Stella's included, have ever been put under greater 
pressure by considerations of shape; or, more accurately, have ever 
put those considerations under greater pressure. Greenberg, writing 
in the Biennale catalogue, remarked : 

The degree to which the success of Olitski's paintings depends on 
proportion of height to width in their inclosing shapes is, I feel, un¬ 
precedented. Because they attract too little notice as shapes, and 
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therefore tend to get taken too much for granted, he has had more 
and more to avoid picture formats that are square or approach 
squareness. Fie has also had to avoid picture formats that are long 
and narrow, simply because these tend to stamp themselves out as 
shapes less emphatically than formats that are tall and narrow do... 

This can be verified in one's experience. The narrow verticals are 
the strongest of Olitski's early spray paintings, largely because of the 
perspicuousness with which they stamp themselves out as shapes. 
(The question of why the narrow vertical paintings tend to make 
themselves felt as shapes with such force is one of the most inter¬ 
esting raised by recent modernist painting. 14 ) I have argued else¬ 
where that their perspicuousness as shape - that is, the fact that 
their shapes are experienced as pictorial, not merely literal, 
entities - is what secures their identity as painting. 15 Either the 
support stamps itself out as shape or the painting is experienced as 
nothing more than a kind of object. (The demand that the paintings 
in question hold as shape plays a role in Olitski's spray paintings 
equivalent to that played by the demand to acknowledge the shape 
of the support in Noland's and Stella's work. It is, one might say, 
the demand that has to be faced when color assumes the full 
burden of structure.) This inescapably puts the shape of the 
support under enormous pressure; and it is questionable whether 
any pictorial convention - not to say one apparently as central to 
the entire enterprise of modernist painting as the shape of the 
support - will stand up under pressure of this kind for long. 

In a number of paintings executed in early 1966 - Prince 
Patutsky's Command and Thigh Smoke among them - the pressure 
is suddenly and unexpectedly off. This is also true of more recent 
paintings - e.g., C+J+B, Maximum, Patutsky in Paradise and 
Heightened - in which for the first time Olitski has attained mastery 
over the horizontal rectangle as well as, in the superb Sleep Robber, 
the square (or near-square). To claim that in all these paintings the 
pressure is off is to say more than that their quality does not 
depend on their efficacy as shape, though that is in fact the case. 
It is also to say that the question of whether or not they stamp them¬ 
selves out as shape does not really arise. One does not feel that the 
paintings just mentioned succeed despite not making themselves 
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felt as shapes. Rather, the issue of whether or not they do so has 
been eluded or staved off, if only for the moment, by the paintings 
themselves. This, I believe, is what has enabled Olitski to extend his 
authority - the authority of a major painter at the height of his 
powers - to include the horizontal and square formats which had, 
until recently, proved intractable. 

The eluding or staving off of the issue of pictorial versus literal 
shape is accomplished largely by the sprayed bands (i.e., the 
partial "frame") or long brush-strokes of color that run along two 
or three sides of a given painting. The limits of the support are no 
longer simply and nakedly juxtaposed to the rest of the painting, as 
in the early spray pictures. Instead, the bands or brush-strokes are 
experienced as belonging simultaneously to both, and hence as 
mediating between the two - with the result that any qualms which 
arise about a given picture no longer concern its shape but tend to 
focus on the bands or brush-strokes instead. At the same time, the 
recent paintings mark a new stage in Olitski's exploration of the 
framing-edge - specifically, the discovery of the immediate 
vicinity of that edge as a terrain of extraordinary freedom and 
possibility. It is as though as long as he remains close to the limits 
of the support Olitski can do whatever he wants: repossess the 
square, use the horizontal rectangle without alluding to the 
horizon, even resurrect Abstract Expressionist brushwork. What is 
almost incredible is that in paintings like C+J+B, Maximum and 
Heightened, such brushwork is made to serve the ends of color. 
(In the most recent paintings this chiefly means close values of 
livid, sour hues - principally yellows, greens, pinks, oranges and an 
almost phosphorescent violet.) The freedom Olitski seems to enjoy 
in the immediate environs of the edge has its corresponding con¬ 
straints - most generally, that of not being able to place his bands 
and brush-strokes anywhere else. Even at the edge, of course, not 
just anything goes. But the best of the recent paintings, although in 
one sense imageless, provide an image of an achieved freedom 
that is nothing less than exalting. 

5 

The past twelve years have seen the emergence of three painters - 


Morris Louis, Kenneth Noland and Jules Olitski - who rank with 
the supreme masters of color in modern art. Each broke through to 
his proper work when he discovered in color something that he had 
been looking for all along and had been able to find nowhere else: 
a way to make paintings whose quality could stand comparison 
with the art of the museums. 

The precise content of that discovery - what exactly it can be 
said to have consisted in - differs radically in the three cases. This is 
to claim much more than that each man's feeling for color, or even 
his use of it, is different from the others'. When each of these 
painters found in color a way to make paintings in which he could 
believe, he found in it his own artistic identity as well; 16 and this 
has to do with far more than simply his "feeling for color". Simi¬ 
larly, while there is a clear sense in which all three may be said to 
use color - roughly, the sense in which they all use paint - there is 
another, less obvious sense in which they do not use color so much 
as exploit its resources or realize its possibilities for the making of 
high art. 

That color in our time has been found to possess such resources 
and to contain such possibilities has made it, perhaps more 
explicitly than ever before, a medium of painting. 17 It is, I want to 
say, the medium, or a medium, in which Louis worked from 1954 
until his death eight years later and in which Noland and Olitski 
are working now. It should be emphasized, however, that the 
particular resources and possibilities whose exploitation and real¬ 
ization have established color as a medium of painting for these 
men are different in each case; indeed, they are internal to the 
uniqueness of their respective achievements. The question which I 
close with is this: What is it that Olitski has found in color that 
establishes it, for him, as a medium of painting ? - that makes color 
something within which he can work? 

He has found in color a way, perhaps the only way now open, to 
a primordial involvement with the sensuous nature of paint itself. 
His aspirations as a colorist have been determined, even dictated, 
by this involvement. In Olitski's paintings color is paint - not 
because in painting all color is produced by paint in the first place 
(in this sense all lines, or shapes, are produced by paint in the first 
place), but because Olitski's color is the instrument of an over- 
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riding passion for the physical, one might say the defining, proper¬ 
ties of paint. The continuing conflict in his work between color and 
drawing is at bottom a conflict between paint and drawing; and 
this in turn (within the inescapable demand that drawn shapes 
acknowledge the shape of the support) is a conflict between paint 
and the support. It is this conflict between a material substance and 
a material entity - the one volatile, formless, spreading, penetrating, 
varied and fluctuating, the other passive, definite, delimited, in¬ 
eluctable, unitary and constant - that lies at the heart of Olitski's 
development, and whose resolution, on shifting terms, lies at the 
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heart of Olitski's painting. It is a conflict in which the ultimate con¬ 
dition for the existence of painting in the world (that there be paint) 
is held against the ultimate condition for the existence of the world 
itself (that there be objects). Philosophy asked: What is an object 
of art? Now painting asks: Why should a color be of an object at 
all, why can't color escape objects altogether? But it equally asks: 
Why should objects "have" a color (or set of colors) at all, why 
can't objects escape color altogether? 18 


Michael Fried 





Notes 


1 In this essay I have made use of some of my own previous work 
on Olitski, mainly the articles "Jules Olitski's New Paintings/' 
Artforum. Vol. 4, No.3, November 1965, pp.36-40, and "Olitski and 
Shape," Artforum. Vol. 5, No.5, January 1967, pp.20-21. 

2 Greenberg wrote this in a short but remarkable essay on 
Olitski's paintings published in the catalogue to the United States 
pavilion in the 1966 Venice Biennale. I myself have been following 
Olitski's work only since 1962. 

3 In his first spray paintings Olitski began by drawing the canvas 
through a trough filled with paint, but after a while stopped prepar¬ 
ing it in this way. 

4 Greenberg, "After Abstract Expressionism," Art International. 
Vol. 6, No.8, October 25, 1962, pp.24-32. The passage quoted is 
on p.29. 

5 In fact, the spray paintings make the very concepts of a color's 
extension or quantity problematic as never before. For example, 
from perhaps ten or twenty feet back the color blue may appear to 
be restricted, more or less, to a small portion of a given canvas; 
whereas on closer looking it may turn out that most of the surface 
contains tiny flecks of blue paint. In this instance one has reason to 
construe the "extension" of the color blue to mean either its 
frankly apparent restriction to and continuity across a small area of 
the canvas, or its actual but extremely discontinuous dispersal 
across most of the canvas at close range. Neither construal, how¬ 
ever, gives one what the concept of the extension of a color means 
in the work of Still and Newman; and in the end one is forced, I 
think, to abandon the notion entirely. 

6 See Greenberg, "Louis and Noland," Art International. Vol. 4, 
No.5, May 25,1960, pp.26-29. 

7 See the Biennale catalogue essay cited above. 

8 Maybe it would be more accurate to say that what is disturbing 
is the conspicuousness of this disparity - the way in which Olitski 
seems to be making a point of it. Whereas in Noland's concentric- 
ring paintings it never occurs to one to remark the fact that an 
outer ring contains a lot more color than a ring nearer the center. 

9 For a discussion of the differences between Olitski's 1962 and 
1963 paintings see my "New York Letter," Art International. Vol. 8, 
No.4, May 1964, pp.40-42. 

10 This, and the next two remarks in quotation marks, appear in 
the Biennale catalogue essay cited above. 

11 Most recently in "Shape as Form: Frank Stella's New Paint¬ 
ings," Artforum. Vol. 5, No.3, November 1966, pp.18-27. This 


essay discusses Noland, Olitski and Stella at some length. For more 
on opticality see my Three American Painters. Cambridge, 1965 
and the forthcoming introductory essay to the Morris Louis retro¬ 
spective exhibition, as well as numerous seminal essays by Green¬ 
berg such as "The New Sculpture," Art and Culture. Boston, 1961. 
Greenberg's essay "Collage" in the same book is fundamental to an 
understanding of Cubism. 

12 It is worth emphasizing that Noland and Stella did not simply 
decide to base the structure of their paintings on the shape and size 
of the support. On the contrary, the sense of something having been 
decided for him vibrates in Noland's remark that, after making 
accomplished but finally derivative paintings for several years, he 
broke through to what he had been after all along when he 
"discovered the center" of the canvas. (In practice this resulted in 
his coming to locate the central point of concentric or radiating 
elements at the exact center of a square canvas.) He does not speak 
of having decided to do this, though there may be sense in saying 
that he must have done so: perhaps the sense there is in saying that 
the center was there before it was discovered. What Noland found 
when he discovered the center of the canvas was nothing less than 
how to make paintings in whose quality and significance he could 
believe; and this was not something he can be said to have had a 
choice about. One is here speaking of modernist painting as a 
special kind of cognitive enterprise: one whose success, in fact 
whose very existence, depends on the discovery of conventions 
capable of eliciting conviction - at any rate, of dissolving certain 
kinds of doubts. (What, at any moment, those conventions are is in 
large measure a function of what they have been.) It is above all the 
nakedness of this dependence - the immediacy as well as the depth 
of the need for such conventions - that distinguishes modernist 
painting from the traditional painting of the past. For more on the 
kind of cognitive enterprise I believe modernist painting to be, see 
my essay on Stella's new paintings cited above. The concepts of 
convention and decision, as I have used them here, are taken from 
the later philosophy of Wittgenstein, as that philosophy has been 
seen and extended by Stanley Cavell. I have, for example, relied 
heavily on the section called 'Decisions' in Cavell's essay "The 
Availability of Wittgenstein's Later Philosophy," published in the 
Philosophical Review. Vol. 71, No.1, January 1962, pp.67-93. 

13 The concept of acknowledgment is meant to displace the 
notion of "deductive structure," which I have used in the past to 
describe the structural mode of Noland's and Stella's paintings and 
which now seems to me inadequate. One trouble with that notion 
was that it could be taken to imply that any structure in which 
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elements are aligned with the framing-edge is as "deductive" 
(more or less) as any other. Whereas by emphasizing the need to 
acknowledge the shape of the support I mean to call attention to the 
fact that what in a given instance, will count as acknowledgment 
remains to be discovered, to be made out. (For example, I would 
want to claim that Reinhardt's paintings, while repeating or 
echoing or copying the shape of the support, do not acknowledge 
it.) 

14 This seems to have to do with the naturally restrictive character 
of the narrow vertical format (as opposed to the naturally expansive 
character of the horizontal rectangle). Not that in the narrow vertical 
paintings the limits of the support are felt to contain the contents of 
the painting ; rather, they are themselves experienced as contained 
by those contents, as being of a piece with them. One of these 
paintings turned on its side becomes not merely a less successful 
but phenomenologically a different painting. Even the colors seem 
to change! (This was remarked by Greenberg in conversation.) 
And in general the importance of axiality. or directionality, in the 
spray paintings can hardly be overestimated. It is as though what is 
appealed to is not our ability in locating objects (or failing to), but 
in orienting ourselves (or failing to). 

15 For a long and rather detailed discussion of shape in recent 
modernist painting, including Olitski's work, see my essay "Shape 
as Form: Frank Stella's New Paintings" cited above. 

16 There isn't the space here to make this clearer. See my intro¬ 
ductory essay to the Morris Louis retrospective exhibition men¬ 
tioned above. 

17 See "Shape as Form: Frank Stella's New Paintings" and the 
Louis introduction. In the first of these shape is called a medium, 
and in the second the staining of successive waves of paint (into 
canvas). I would argue that a painter can be described as working 
in several media simultaneously; and mean this notion of what a 
medium is to replace that of painting as a medium, used through¬ 
out Three American Painters. This concept of a medium belongs to 
Stanley Cavell, who so far has had the opportunity to do no more 
than adumbrate it in his essay "Music Discomposed," to be pub¬ 
lished this spring by the University of Pittsburgh Press in a volume 
entitled Art, Mind and Religion. 

18 See the remarks on sculpture at the end of "Shape as Form: 
Frank Stella's New Paintings". For the last four sentences in the 
present essay I am grateful to Stanley Cavell; I also want to thank 
Cavell for numerous suggestions which I have incorporated 
throughout this essay without acknowledgment. 
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13t6 CALIPH. 1965. Water miscible acrylic on canvas, 

46'x 14%'. Private Collection 
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